FEET OF CLAY

And then they went on to Sylvaine's speech.

It was during the third or fourth rehearsal that Wilner had felt his
interest in the young actress, to whom he had given the secondary part
of Esther, increasing. To begin with, Sylvaine was red-headed, and as
Wilner had been red-headed before turning white, this slightly predis-
posed him in her favour.

He thought Sylvaine had a good figure, was attractive, and that
there was some electric quality in her muscles and her voice. Moreover
she reminded him of a mistress whom he had made suffer a good deal
thirty-five years before.

"But she's still too acidulated; has much pretension and not enough
technique. She's got everything to learn, but it's worth the trouble;
one could make a real talent out of that girl."

He listened in silence for several minutes, studying what was personal
and what was false in the actress's intonations and gestures, separating
in his mind what was spontaneous and valuable from what was artificial
and bad.

Then suddenly he rose to his feet and shouted in his deep, terrifying
voice: "Now do it all over again. You're bad, acting like a pig! You
haven't understood the first thing about it. You think you're playing
it like a goddess but you're merely a fool!"

Sylvaine, who thought she was excellent and was expecting congratu-
lations, turned towards him a face contorted with resentment. She felt
humiliated at being treated like this in front of the cast. She was
making ready to answer Wilner that this was no way to speak to a
woman, and that it was the best means of destroying what talent she
had and, moreover, that if she was bad, it was because the part was
bad.

But Wilner was already climbing on to the stage by a little staircase
at the side, and face-to-face with the old man before whom everyone
trembled, stage-hand^ stage managers, attendants, actors, decorators
and electricians, Sylvaine felt as weak as a reed inside.

Hie stage seemed to change its proportions when Wilner was on it.
The placing of the furniture, the distances between doors and windows,
even the scenery, all acquired a sense, a purpose, a reality.

lie began explaining, describing, miming the character of Esther
Mai^ard, creating a family for her, worries, illnesses, basing his com-
meuftary at once on everyday observation and on psychological analysis.
He moved from the chair to the sofa, from the sofa to the door, shout-
s'i%>i*>u$Iyy swearing, then suddenly tender, his arms extended, and,
retorting to Sylvaine, he seized her by the shoulders, turned her round
terjiK Eer m the eosaet position while shouting a broadside of obscenities
ttfe'ter ears/ With his wide nostrils, the puffiness of his skin beneath
ifc e^ebsows, he was almost beautiful at that moment with a huge,
viffcfoat t>eauty, beautiful as an ox leaning on the yoke to drag the cart
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